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VoLUME XXIV. 


* Suggested by a “ 


|? 


REMEMBERED.* 
Grace Craic Stork. 


The balmy breath of southern spring 
Pervaded all the air, 

But war’s dark days were on the land, 
And nature seemed less fair. 

A soldier from the fort strolled out, 
The first wild flow’rs to find; 

He wandered on with buoyant step, 
His comrades left behind. 


At length he reached a pleasant grove, 
Where singing birds were met; 
Their tuneful warble thrilled his heart 
With sweeter music yet. 
But soft beneath the leafy shade 
He paused with rev’rent feet, 
Noting the many lowly mounds 
Within that calm retreat. 


Those unknown soldiers’ graves were bright 
With flow’r and bud and bloom; 

Nature with lavish hand had spread 

Her glories on their tomb. 

The soft wind rustled through the trees, 
Its wings seemed but to bear 

The songsters’ music and the scent 
Of blossoms on the air. 


The soldier mused: ‘‘ These lonely graves, 
With unknown inmates all, 

Men may forget ; and yet the Pow’r 
That notes the sparrow’s fall 

Remembrance keeps. His angels watch 
Where lie our country’s dead; 

The wild flow’rs bloom, the song birds trill 
Above the hero’s head.” 


Sweet messengers of higher care! 
Solace their presence brought. 

Then were their graves remembered still, 
Who for their country fought ! 

The soldier turned—no flow’r he plucked 
From any silent mound; 

Symbols they seemed of Heaven’s love— 
The place was holy ground ! 


Long years have sped, and mem’ry’s bells, 
Heard by that soldier gray, 

Are chiming in his heart whene’er 
Comes Decoration Day. 

Those flow’r-clad southern graves he sees, 
And feels the bird-songs’ thrill ; 

Sweet bells of mem’ry sound again 

The words—‘‘ Remembered still !”’ 


In token of our gratitude— 
That we do not forget— 

We garland soldiers’ graves with flow’rs, 
And say—‘‘ Remembered yet !” 


war letter” by the Editor of the Visrror. 


A BOCCHERINI QUARTETTE. 


Luigi Boccherini, born 1740—died 1806. 


BY ELISE J. ALLEN. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR 


Cincinnati, May, 1895. 


Translated for the Visitor, from the German of Elise Polko 


was after a summer quartette-soirée, in the Hall of the 
Cologne Conservatory, that a little circle of musicians and 


music-lovers found themselves in the house of the old mas- 
ter, Ferdinand Hiller, chatting over the Erdbowle.* 





*A delicious mixture of strawberries, sugar, and a light white wine. This 
mixture is common in Germany during the season of strawberries. 
TRANSLATOR. 









NUMBER 5. 


At this soirée the quartette had played only old Italian 
and old French music, quartettes, trios and piano composi- 
tions, but had played with accustomed brilliancy. Succes- 
sively had Hiller, lsidor Seiss and Karl Heymann sat at the 
piano, playing the exquisitely delicate works of Couperin, 
and we all had been delighted with the compositions of the 
Italian, Boccherini. Scarcely less interesting than the grace- 
ful, melodious music were the elucidations of the old mas- 
ter, the brilliant Causeur, concerning the different perform- 
ances of those compositions, long forgotten, and, at that 
time, only occasionally brought before the public in Paris, 
Italy, and Germany. 

Among the listeners on that evening were many persons 
not soon to be forgotten. Very cozy was that little win- 
dow-niche of the sa/on which looked out upon the Rhine. 

‘Da spiegelte sich in den Well’n 
Mit seinem grossen Dome 
Das alte, heilige K6ln.”’ 

The life upon the pontoon flowed hither and thither cease- 
lessly, a stream, as it were, over the stream, and the rush- 
ing of the waves and the sound of human voices surged 
ever nearer and nearer towards us. Much sought after was 
this little window-seat, from which the glimpse into the 
depths of the room was not less attractive than that with- 
out. Of the little circle assembled in the room the youngest 
was Karl Heymann. Everywhere he was already celebrated 
as a brilliant star. There was something touching in the 
diffidence of this man who two hours ago had played so 
wondrously. 

‘If | have become anything, | owe it only to those two,’ 
he said that evening, indicating his teachers, Hiller and Seiss. 
In his whole manner, even in his movements, there was 
somewhat of shyness, almost of anxiety. The small, com- 
pact form, the face, with its broad brow, over which the 
dark hair fell. were not such as are remembered when seen 
inacrowd. But transformed and imposing appeared Karl 
Heymann when playing Bach, or Liszt, or Schubert. What 
contrasts were there! A Prelude or a Fugue by the great 
Leipzig Cantor; a Hungarian ‘Rhapsodie and a subtle Mo- 
ment Musical by our own immortal song-writer! The al- 
ready famous young piano-hero stood beside Hiller and 
Seiss, listening intently to every note, as one or the other of 
these masters played. He appeared to be only the grateful 
pupil. And now? Long ago sunk into the darkness 
of insanity, leaving behind only that one ever-recurring ques- 
tion—dreary and vibrating with pain—which he so often 
uttered aloud between his hands, the same which Schumann 
in suppressed tones asked: ‘‘ Wherefore?” 

On that summer evening Hiller lost himself, as he often 
did, in recollections of his active artistic life. Talking of 
the meeting of the trio, Chopin, Liszt, and Thalberg, in the 
music salon which Hiller had in Paris, he related how each 
played a new nocturne by Chopin, and repeated upon the 
piano the peculiar style, interpretation and accent of each of 
that wonderful, artistic trio. Then, with a sudden flashing 
of the dark velvet-like eye, he recalled Frau Antolka, and 
supplemented his illustrations with a delineation womanly 
in its delicacy, until the waves of this general musical talk 
flowed again in the name of Boccherini. Then, amid com- 
ments upon the quartette which had just been played, and 
which is especially beautiful, there arose the jesting question 
where Boccherini’s music had first been played before a Ger- 
man public. Conjectures flew thick and fast between the 
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old master, Hiller, and the connoisseur and enthusiatic music- 
lover, Geheimrath Schnitzler, whose handsome, hospitable 
house in the Bahnhofstrasse in Cologne had for years been 
a true home for that happy-going folk, ‘‘ musicians of every 
kind.” Gradually all present, the learned musical professors 
as well as the feminine narrators of fairy stories, were drawn 
into these surmises and phantasies, which became ever 
bolder and more animated. The name of that musical 
legendary prince, Louis Ferdinand, and that of his bewitch- 
ing friend in Rheinsberg, Princess Goldhaar, and her sa/on, 
were mentioned, the modest little room of the old: Benda, 
the historical music-room in San Souci, various classical con- 
cert-halls; but in vain; no one agreed. Finally a reward 
was Offered for the investigation of this musical event of a 
long-forgotten time. Vividly does that evening, with its 
merry jesting, stand out now in my memory, as do many 
similar ones out of a joyous time. I seem to hear every 
word—and yet many a year lies between that evening and 
tod: iy. Many of that merry circle have gone on the journey 

‘from which no one returns.” 

First, the dear old master Hiller himself. And vanished, 
too, is the historical old Hiller dwelling, as many another 
house in ‘‘Sacred’’ Cologne. But the beloved Schnitzler 
home still opens its hospitable rooms to the worshipers of 
the ‘‘gentle art,’”’ and over its portal, but invisible, is the 
ancient motto: 

‘*“Res severa est verum gaudium.’’ 


But none of the survivors of that merry night have re- 
membered to begin the proposed investigation. 

Today old letters and papers have awakened an over- 
whelming train of recollections, and suddenly all kinds of 
notes are performing a tantalizing dance before me, recalling 
the first measure of that quartette of Boccherini. Air, laden 
with early roses, stirs about me, butterflies flit in fantastic 
figures over a dusty score. 

A fata morgand arises: The scene is an open space in the 
forest park of Ettersburg, near Weimar, and the time—the 
reign of the intellectual and joyous*hearted Anna Amalia, 
the admired and beloved friend of Wieland. 


* * * 


Every creating artist knows well the moment of a tortur- 
ing despair of his own power, a moment, which with tem- 
pestuous force surges up and sweeps over him. A sudden 
paralyzing misgiving oppresses him like an Alp—the work 
must rest. A burning wish fills his heart for the verdict of 
some relentless authority, an overmastering longing for a 
judge wholly unprejudiced, whose sentence at any price 
shall satisfy him. In moments of that kind, the painter fever- 
ishly summons the sternest critic to his easel, the poet reads 
his lines before the most inexorable of his friends, but the 


musician, at such times, wishes to submit his work to are 


unknown, unpartisan multitude. 

In the time of which we are writing, the great King Fred- 
eric found especial pleasure in having his musicians play the 
compositions of Boccherini, and repeatedly made known his 
liking for the graceful music of this Italian. Many a motive, 
which appealed to the King’s ear and heart, was Benda 
obliged to-transpose for his beloved flute. The Boccherini 
music had the same effect upon the monarch as a fresh, spicy 
potion after the earnest work of the regency, and brought 
refreshment after the cares and the severe thinking of the 
day. And one day this princely and devoted friend of music 
dictated to his distant favorite a letter, which briefly asked, 
if Luigi Boccherini would consent, in consideration of a sti- 
pend, to supply at once a stipulated number of quartettes 
and trios for his court musician. Next, a quartette fresh from 
the composer's table was to be sent at once to Potsdam. 

Truly those were exciting tidings and an exciting com- 
mission for Luigi Boccherini. Upon a command of that kind 

e had never yet worked, and although at all times melodies 


were accustomed to whirr through his heart and brain, now 
it appeared as if not one of these would allow itself to be 
seized and held. And yet honor and gold beckoned 
him so alluringly in the distance, and his colleagues in Paris 
would be none the less envious of him because of that com- 
mission from the palace at Potsdam. 

In all times have the artist folk of whichever branch o/ 
art—musicians, poets, painters, sculptors—had need of just 
that something, which at all times in their existence has 
played, and will continue to play, an important rdéle as long 
as the world stands—money. 

The friends of Boccherini could have no conception of the 
feverish unrest into which the composer had been thrown by 
this commission from the capitol of the great King. Luigi 
Boccherini was accustomed to shake, as it were, his com- 
positions out of his sleeve, but now, despairingly, he wrote 
down the last notes of his new quartette. At no moment 
was he filled with the thought of the golden reward from 
the royal hand. He was possessed only by the ambitious 
longing to produce a work so excellent that it should win 
for him friends in that land in which the Wonderflower of 
Music was everywhere scarcely less carefully nourished than 
in bella Italia. Ah, to be able to perform his new work 
before an assembly of German musicians, to be seated him- 
self at the 'cello desk! That, from this hour on, became the 
singular dream of this enthusiastic artist. His French and 
Italian colleagues suddenly appeared to him to be unfit to 
give an unprejudiced verdict of his latest work. He knew, 
in advance, how an assembly in Paris for this performance 
would come off; he heard in spirit all the amiable little 
phrases with which he would be overshowered. Under his 
direction and with his cooperation the musicians would 
delight to perform his work as coquettishly as possible in 
order afterwards to share a delightful supper with the mer- 
riest and prettiest ladies of the lesser opera. There would 
be showers of piquant jests upon him and his quartette; 
praises, even tendernesses from fresh lips—thus had it often 
been, but now he felt clearly that he did not need anything of 
this; even to think of it made him impatient and violent. 

Strangely, Luigi Boccherini did not now remember that 
there had been a time in which this recognition had satisfied 
him. But who in all the world was there to give him a dif- 
ferent recognition in the whirl of Parisian lifer In the midst 
of his ceaseless and melancholy brooding over this question 
there came to him, in a roundabout way, a wonderful allure- 
ment in the shape of a letter. This reached him through a 
young musician who had accompanied a distinguished gen- 
tleman in a journey through Germany, and was now re- 
turned to Paris. The letter was from a former fellow stu- 
dent, a young German, whom Boccherini had known years 
before in Milan. This old-time comrade was now conductor 
of the private orchestra of a rich and celebrated patron of 
music, and was, moreover, a rarely skillful violinist. How 
long it had been since Luigi Boccherini had thought of the 
name of Bode! He had once heard from the bearer of his 
name, that upon the earnest recommendation of his patron- 
ess, a Countess Bernstorff, he had found a position in the 
royal capitol, Weimar. And now, after this long interval, 
just this written greeting, in a somewhat unskillful mixture 
of French and Italian. 

It was the last page which especially excited the reader. 
Bode wrote: 

‘“‘If | could but charm you hither into this fairy world, 
where from the branches of all the trees musical sounds 
are heard, and the most gracious fairy, a high lady who 
bewitches us all, and to whom we are devoted with body 
and soul, sways her sceptre. There is but one Duchess 
Anna Amalia in the world, and there will never be another 
who can compare with her! How you would admire her! 
She is the niece of the great King Frederic, that wondrous 
friend of music, who once sent home a large and distin- 
guished company, simply because the old Leipzig Cantor, 
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the great Sebastian Bach, had arrived! ‘Gentlemen, the 
old Bach is coming!’ he cried out to them, excitedly. ‘Go 
to meet him!” The whole company was then really obliged 
to break up at once, and whoever did not wish to go to 
meet the musician could just go home. 

‘‘But why does the great Paris lie so far from the little 
Weimar? We musicians, and there are some brave ones 
among us, my word for it, would gladly bring out your 
music, but the most beautiful would be, if you could be 
there at the same time with your ‘cello. Do you remember 
how seriously we used to arrange our work, piece by piece, 
lefore us, almost as learned botanists their flowers, and how 
honestly we spoke the truth to each other? ‘And how, 
meanwhile, the blue heavens looked in through the high win- 
dows, and the sultry air blew in from the garden like sea- 
waves, a fragrant air such as have never blown upon me 
since, because it was brewed from those precious things 
which are to be found only in your Italy? And how the 
white doves upon the broad window-sills billed and cooed 
and seemed to laugh at us because we put our young heads 
together and looked only at black notes? And then when 
we called the art-loving German Countess to sing old Italian 
church music to our accompaniment? Do you remember 
how it sounded? Now, here all is quite otherwise than it 
was in your, beautiful native land, but not less grand, | think, 
and my former pupil who procured for me this cozy musi- 
cian’s nest is a friend of the Duchess. She often visits us 
in the littl German town, and then we make music as 
earnestly as we did formerly. If | could but rightly portray 
all this to you, you would come hither! 

‘Here the forest birds laugh at us when we play our music 
in the Ettersberg park, and the old trees accompany us with 
their rustling. Mark you, that delights our mistress. And 
sometimes | think that such a quartette or quintette of 
stringed instruments as we love to devise, sounds nowhere 
more beautiful than under God's free heaven. 

‘Saint Cacilia can then listen better. 1 believe you also 
would think that, if you could listen here, and could play 
with us beneath the earnest but.yet mild eyes of a Duchess 
Anna Amalia, and in this circle of men, who held our bde//a 
Musica high and holy. Once more and again a thousand 
times: Why is Weimar so far from Parise For you, for 
your music and your ‘cello, longs very often, in spite of all 
good fortune, your old fellow student, Bope.”’ 

( To be continued. ) 


A TALK WITH FRANCIS WILSON. 


[Mr. W. S. B. Mathews, editor of Music, sends us the following interest- 
ing interview with Mr. Wilson. Messrs. Wilson and Mathews were fellow 
voyageurs over the ocean at one time, and began a pleasant acquaintance, 
which led to this more recent interview.—Ed. Visrror. ] 

HOSE who have met the genial operatic manager and 
comedian, Mr. Francis Wilson, know him to be a quiet, 
intelligent, and refined gentleman, with plenty of ideas of his 
own, and a manner of telling them which charms the listener. 
During his recent sojourn in Chicago, where for three weeks 
he played ‘‘ The Devil's Deputy” in the Chicago opera-house, 
a representative of “Music managed to propound certain 
questions to him. 

‘‘What have you on hand, Mr. Wilson, to bring out after 
your present opera is done ?” 

We have the Bernand and Sullivan opera, ‘‘ The Chieftain,” 
now running at the Savoy, which we will put on next Sep- 
tember at Abbey's, in New York, and run it just the same as 
we do all the others; run in New York for about two or 
three months, then go on our usual tour through the country. 

‘*You haven't seen that opera at all?” 

| have read it; didn’t buy a pig in a poke, you know. 
The criticisms of it are glorious, perfectly glorious. The 
characters are very funny, the story is interesting, and since 
then I have also read the scere. 
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‘*] take it that there must also be what so many of these 
farce operas lack, a thread of tenderness and sentiment ?”’ 

Yes, and there’s a consistency in Sullivan’s operas that 
perhaps no other composer reaches. You know how much 
he is worshiped over there. Sometimes the pieces with 
which he is connected don’t always take over here, for the 
reason that his books are such that they don’t appeal to the 
American public; but where the interest of the story is one 
that will catch the general public it has never failed. Take 
‘*The Mikado,” for instance; that will go in any country, 
except, perhaps, Japan. 1! heard of some Japanese who saw 
it and didn’t like it; thought it was a burlesque. 

‘*How is it about the taste for light opera, is it increasing ? 

With the general public | don’t think there’s any question 
but that the stringency of the times affected light opera pretty 
much as it has all other business. It affected grand opera 
too, if they will only admit it. Light opera isn’t such a 
superlatively excellent thing that it is exempt from misfor- 
tunes. The gods don’t smile on light opera to the exclusion 
of everything else, you know. 

“You had something, when | saw you on the ship, you 
were studying, a new part which you brought out next year. 
What was itr” 

‘*The Merry Monarch.” There is rather a little interesting 
story connected with it. It was French—I get most of these 
things that | do, from the French, except the Gilbert and 
Sullivan pieces. | read the book and found the story to be 
interesting; then | got the score; the music is generally 
uninteresting. | went to see the composer, a man named 
Chabrier, there in Paris; he played over the score for me 
and there was very little in it of a taking character, from my 
point of view. But the book was extremely interesting 
with one or two exceptions; the climaxes were wrong, 
strange to say. | say ‘‘strange to say,’’ because the French 
are the best constructionists in the world. All the other 
nations can go to school to the French in the matter of dra- 
matic construction. Well, | asked Chabrier in what the piece 
was lacking. He pointed out to me one or two places. The 
piece was an awful failure in Paris—awful—such a failure 
that it was scarcely known at all when | inquired for it;*but 
| had read over a little publication | had called ‘‘La Premier, 
and | found this book and the story rather appealed to me, 
so with Chabrier’s hint as to what he thought the thing 
lacked, and some little native intelligence, | resolved to fix it. 
So | reversed one or two situations, and the consequence 
was we made a great deal of money with it. It was 
the best success we ever had. The music | brought 
over here and | had Woolson Morse, a native composer, 
supply some numbers that | thought ought to be supplied, 
and the public were kind enough to indorse my action in 
the matter by their attendance. 

**Of course the chance of getting a good thing in the way 
of a new opera is infinitesimal, to state it mildly?” 

Yes, the only thing to do is to get an old story told in a 
novel way. 

**You know when you ask a man about a thing he unde: 
stands thoroughly, you don’t always get much out of him, 
because he knows so much he can't tell it, but when you 
ask an intelligent man about something of which he knows 
nothing, you often get very original and unprejudiced ideas. 
And so I want to ask you something about the likelihood of 
having women composers?” 

The idea of a man talking like a prophet on a subject of 
which he knows nothing—impossible ! 

**On the question of woman in music, the question, name- 
ly, that considering the success they make as performers, 
whether we are to look for women composers or not. What 
do you think about that, anyhow? Have you done anything 
with women’s music ?”’ 

Never knew but one woman who had composed any- 
thing—a woman named Steiner—and she was so ambitious 
and so all-knowing that she not only composed the music, but 
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she wanted to conduct the orchestra as well. | think it is un- 
necessary to say that we didn’t give her a chance. But | don’t 
know why we shouldn’t look for women composers, if you 
ask me seriously. With all the sentiment of a woman’s 
nature, and taking to music as she does, so much more than 
a man does, | don’t see why there shouldn’t be great women 
composers. The first thing we put our little daughters to is 
to playing the piano, you know. Their natures and their 
sentiments are poetical and musical, why shouldn't they 
compose? Yet the fact remains that they don’t. But they 
say that Mendelssohn's reputation came from the work of 
his sister. It is so said, and it is said that she composed 
and published that music under his name for the reason that 
it would not be accepted by the public if it had been known 
that a woman composed it. That accounts for the feminine 
nature of it. You know his music is essentially feminine, 
the ‘‘Songs Without Words.” 

Here Mr. Wilson himself turned questioner. 

Mr. W.: Why don't women compose more? 

Rep. Music: My idea is that it is simply because woman 
is a little too new in music. | mean to say that their educa- 
tion is of a kind to fit them to perform, but it is not of a sort 
to develop tonal perceptions and fantasy, and they are not 
sufficiently instructed in the technic of music. | mean in 
the art of writing. You know how it is in any other kind 
of writing; a large share of the skill—in fact, you might say 
the whole skill in writing, turns on two points: First, to 
have something to say, and second, to get out of your own 
light, and say what you have in your mind without any fuss 
or feathers. Women don’t learn harmony. 

W.: Have the great musicians of the world been good 
mechanical musicians? Have they been well grounded in 
all the rudiments, and worked hard at it, and slaved at it, and 
been in orchestras, and all that sort of thing? That's some- 
thing a woman can’t do. She can not get at the’work and 
keep at it. Woman never can be, or hasn't up to date, been 
a mechanic in music. | mean to say, grind out in an or- 
chestra on a second violin or a ‘cello. You have opened an 
interesting train of thought for me. 1 wonder why women 
don’t become good musicians; why they don’t compose. 
Seems to me I have heard of one or two. 

R. M.: Have you had any women after you with an opera? 

W.: No, never. That woman, Emma Steiner, had an opera, 
and there was a woman who produced an opera in, New 
York called ‘‘ The Dove” and the something, but it didn’t 
amount to much. 

R. M.: Did you ever run across Mme. Holmes, in Paris, 
who writes operas? 

W.: No. 

R. M.: She’s a woman who takes the world very seriously, 
as seriously as one of those long-haired composers. She 
brings out things in different parts of Europe from time to time. 
Wh at is this thing you're running now—‘‘ The Devil’s Dep- 
uty?” Is it a farce with a little music obligato, or an opera? 

W.: It’s an opera. The piece that we are doing now 
was taken from the French; | made the translation, and 
Cheever Goodwin made the adaptation, and Jakobowski, the 
composer of ‘‘Erminie,” wrote the music. 

Again Mr. Wilson turned questioner. W.: 
De Koven stand as a music composer ? 

R. M.: You know the musicians—the ultra professional 
musicians—one class say that he doesn’t write very well, 
and the other class say that he writes so well that he has 
found it somewhere else, but, of course, neither is right. He 
is an extremely clever composer. You know he showed 
up first as something of a dude, with his trousers creased 
just so, and all that sort of thing, and some thought he could 
not do anything else; but he boned into composition, 
studied hard, and went ahead. 

W.: You know his name means something here, he has 
as much reputation as Sullivan has in England. His name 
means something on a bill. 


How does 


R. M.: How do you esteem Smith—Harry 
Smith ? 

W.: He’s a growing quantity; a growing quantity. He's 
doing an opera for me. 

R. M.: And De Koven? 

W.: No, not De Koven. 

R. M.: What are Smith’s strong points ? 

W.: His lyrics. The real strategic point is the construc- 
tion. In ‘‘Robin Hood,” of course the story almost made 
itself, but they tell me that this piece ‘‘Rob Roy” of his in 
New York is good, and the success of it depends as much 
upon Smith's work as upon De Koven’s. The music is 
very, very taking, but the picturesqueness of the costumes 
and the locale, which is Smith’s work, is really the success 
of the thing. 

When | said construction, | meant bringing an act to a 
climax and leaving off at the right place. He's all right. 
The suggestiveness of Smith’s books is very great, if a 
man has brains enough to take stvamage of them. He’s a 
very growing quantity, Smith is. You can’t give a mana- 
ger or an actor anything with which he’s better pleased 
than a work full of suggestive pegs upon which he can 
hang ‘‘ business,”’ and that Smith does better than anybody 
else, better than any man I have ever seen. 

R. M.: Who is going to do the music ? 

W.: | don’t know. 

R. M.: Tell me what the reason is that you don’t do any- 
thing more with Strauss’s operas in this rng A 

W.: Strauss runs more to the serious, you know. He's 
like most of the fellows, Strauss is, like most writers. Di- 
rectly they get a little reputation for doing a little thing, they 
want to do something that they can not do; they want to 
get more serious, like musicians, you know. Let them 
write a successful comic opera, and they right away get the 
idea that they can blend comic opera with serious opera. 
They're ambitious to do greater things; so it is with Strauss. 
He runs to the ‘‘Gypsy Baron,” an those things, and they 
don’t go so well. 

R. M.: Wouldn't there be money in a good company on 
the road with an opera of the more serious class, if it was 
well enough done? 

W.: | should think if there was, they would try it. It 
seems to me that the American public gets pretty much 
what it demands. 

R. M.: | don’t know about that. There’s your own case 
with the American public. They didn’t know for certain 
that they wanted you until they saw you. ° 

W.: One has to take one’s risk in striking the public 
taste, than which nothing is more fickle. 

At this point the conversation lagged, for as yet the good- 
hearted manager had not broken his fast. 


I'm glad of it. 


THE VIOLIN AND ITS ANCESTRY. 
BY W. FRANCIS GATES. 
[ Continued.] 


RSrORs passing from this branch of the subject, there are 
two or three German and French instrument-makers 
who demand our attention. 

The first is Jacob Stainer, or Steiner, who, though a Ger- 
man by birth, belongs to the Cremonese school, having left 
Austria to study with Nicholas Amati, in Cremona. After 
mastering the trade secrets he settled down in his native 
village of Absom, in the Austrian Tyrol. His life, extend- 
ing from 1621 to 1683, was not so peaceful and happy as 
that of Amati or Stradivarius. Though bearing the title 
‘*Violin-Maker to the eugene this did not save him from 
being imprisoned for debt and dying a maniac’s death. 

His instruments were modeled somewhat differently from 
the others of the Cremonese school, being deeper in the 
center and with shorter soundholes. Some had in place of 
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the scroll a neatly carved lion’s head. His works are rarely 
met with, but when a genuine Stainer is discovered it is 
certain to show much elegance of form and beauty of tone. 

Passing a great number of German and early French ma- 
kers, we come to Nicholas Lupot, who worked in Paris the 
first quarter of the present century. He was a conscientious 
copyist of Stradivarius, and one of his make was for some 
years the concert fiddle of Spohr, the virtuoso and composer. 

The greatest name among modern violin-makers is that of 
|. K. Vuillaume, whose work for the larger part was done 
in Paris. Vuillaume came nearer than any other to the dis- 
covery of the secrets of the old masters, which were so jeal- 
ously guarded by them and handed down from one genera- 
tion to another. In fact, so accurate were some of his 
‘‘Strad”” copies, that the original by its tone could not be 
distinguished from the copy. Many of the old masters’ 
works passed through his hands, and by his careful study of 
them he was able to preduce these unprecedented imitations. 
Paganini, after leaving a Stradivarius with him for repairs, 
was astonished to receive from him, some time afterwards, 
an exact copy, which so delighted that greatest of players 
that he purchased it for 500 francs. 

Vuillaume aimed to reestablish violin-making as firmly 
on an artistic basis as it was in the days 
of Guarnerius and Stradivarius, and he did 
much toward reaching this result. His 
extensive information concerning the old 
masters, and his persona! acquaintance 
with their works, he placed at the dispos- 
al of Fetis, who drew largely therefrom 
for his exhaustive treatise on the violin. 

Vuillaume was the inventor and im- 
prover of several accessories of the violin 
that added considerably to his fame. It 
has been said that to him the world is 
indebted more, perhaps, than to any oth- 
er man since Stradivarius for the ad- 
vancement and knowledge of all that’per- 
tains to this most perfect of musical in- 
struments. 














* * * * 


Leaving the biographical part of our 
subject we will turn to the descriptive, 
and close with a few statements concern- 
ing values, ancient and modern. 

While the violin is wonderful in its 
power of expression, playing, as it does, over the whole 
gamut of human emotions, it is equally wonderful as to its 
mechanical construction. 

That a hollow box less than fourteen by nine inches in 
size, and two and a half inches deep, made without a nail 
or a ‘screw, weighing but nine ounces, with material about 
as thick as a silver half dollar—that such a shell should sup- 
port a pressure on the bridge of twenty-six pounds and a 
tension on the strings of sixty-eight pounds, thus resisting 
a continuous strain of ninety-four pounds, seems almost 
incredible. If we include the neck, scroll and fittings, the 
weight is increased to about twenty ounces. 

It is not often realized how many parts enter into the 
make-up of a fiddle. In the complete instrument there are 
some seventy pieces, the number varying slightly, depend- 
ent on the whim of its builder. Of these, thirteen are mov- 
able. Experiments have been tried with other materials than 
wood for violin- making, notably earthenware, metal, papier- 
mache, and even leather. The success obtained in these 
directions may easily be imagined. 

One proof of the excellency of the old masters’ works is 
that since their day the pitch has been greatly raised, and 
the strings enlarged in diameter, consequently the tension 
and pressure have been augmented at least one third, and 
still their instruments are adequate to the increased strain 
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placed upon them. This tremendous power of resistance is, 
however, but one proof of their excellence, for there has 
been equal increase in the demands made upon the instru- 
ment by its virfuosi in both technique and emotiona] expres- 
siveness, and still its capacities have not been exhausted, 
though Paganini came the nearest to that result. 
* * * * * * Ey * + + 

Our sketch would be incomplete were we to omit a few 
words concerning the evolution of the bow. It is with this 
contrivance that the violin must share its glory, for, without 








CRWTH, HARP AND PERCUSSIONAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE ELEVENTH ENTUR 
(FROM AN ANCIENT FRENCH RUIN.) 


the bow, it would sink back to the level of the mandolin or 
guitar. 

The most ancient stringed instruments were twanged with 
a plectrum of quill or wood, following, of course, the pluck- 
ing with the tips of the fingers. The first step from the 
plectrum to the bow was the elongation of the former with 
a roughening of one edge, if it were made of wood; or, if of 
quill, the strings were excited with the feathery part, this 
latter method having been used in Hindostan and possibly 
other oriental countries. 

The probabilities are that the bow originated in India, and 
was carried by the Buddhist monks into China about the 
beginning of our Christian era. On the other hand, it was 
taken into Persia, where later, the conquering Arabs appro 
priated it and introduced it into southern Europe. 

The Hindoo bow was in the shape of its immediate an- 
cestor, the military implement, and was quite an advance over 
the lengthened wooden plectrum. The Arabs incorporated 
their idea of the tones produced by the bow in their naming 
of the rebab, this word meaning ‘producing melancholy 
sounds.” Their nomenclature, in this case at least, was 
quite accurate. 

In these early crudities the tension was permanent, but 
both the Arabs and the Japanese introduced arrangements 
by which the bow could be tightened or loosened at will. 
The Hindoos were the first to change the almost semicircu- 
lar bow to the flattened style, but the Arabs still persist in 
their more curved model. 

Horse-hair seems to be the accepted material for bow- 
stringing the world over. The Asiatics prefer black hair, as 
being coarser and giving a louder tone. For this reason it 
is banished from our violin bows, but is constantly used in 
the bass-viol bows. 

In the rebec bow, the hair was tied on each end of the stick ; 
but about 1600 A. D. we find it tied only at the small end 
and permanently fastened at the larger. 

A later style had, at the larger end, a series of notches on 
the back of the bow into which a ring attached to the frog 
was caught, thus giving opportunity to vary the tension. 
During the century that followed, the bow was much reduced 
in size and weight, and there was invented the screw plan 
now in use. 

Correlli's bow was at least one fourth shorter than ours, 
and the stick considerably heavier. Tartini was the first to 
give the stick any elasticity. 

Francis Tourte, of Paris, recreated the bow in the last 
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two decades of the eighteenth century, giving it the present 
form. For this he is called ‘‘ the Stra- 
divarius of the bow.” This is not a 
far-fetched term, for in reality he did 
more for the bow than Stradivarius 
did for the violin. The latter found 
the model well settled in general shape 
and only improved the details, where- 
as Tourte found crudity and left per- 
fection. 

Tourte’s early experiments were 
made with wood from the sides of old 
sugar barrels, being a tropical wood 
and well seasoned; and for these first 
bows he received from 20 to 30 cents 
each. His best bows now bring from 
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—Satan Playing upon $50 to $150. 
w” OThirtecath Cone, AS Stradivarius was imitated, so 
(Copied from a place of Sculpture in the With Tourte, and thousands of spuri- 
ous bows have been sent abroad bear- 
ing Tourte’s name, some of them being almost exact copies 
in every particular 

Vuillaume introduced a peculiar bow made of hollow steel 
tubing. He was driven to this experiment by the scarcity 
of the best wood for bow-making, viz.: the Pernambuco, 
Brazil and Snake woods. These steel bows were used con- 
siderably about fifty years ago, De Beriot and Artot being 
among the virtuosi who made use of them. 

For ample illustrations, showing the development of the 
bow, I must refer my readers to Mr. Heron-Allen’s interest- 
ing book on the violin. 

( To be concluded. ) 


WHICH DO ACCIDENTALS AFFECT—NOTES, 
OR LINES AND SPACES? 


NDER this heading a writer in the Musical Messenger 

makes the extraordinary assertion that, accidentals af- 

fect notes, and not lines and spaces, and quotes, to prove his 

position, these two measures, one from Beethoven and the 
other from Chopin: 











How he could have chosen this way to account for the 
anomalous condition of those measures, in the face of cer- 
tain well-established facts, | can not imagine. 

First, a sharp or flat has no meaning whatever until it 
touches a line or space. If sharps, flats, and naturals as 
accidentals, affect nofes, and not lines and spaces, then notes 
with accidentals would mean something without lines and 
spaces. That this is not so, all can see. Furthermore, while 
a note with simply a sharp before it gives no idea of pitch, 
a line with a sharp on it gives a clear idea of pitch whether 
a note be there or not. The note has nothing to do with 
the pitch excepting to call for it and show how long it is to 
be sustained. 

In our sytem of notation nothing represents the pitch of a 
tone but a line or a space either natural or modified by a 
sharp, flat, double sharp, or double flat. None of the staff 
modifiers—clefs, sharps, flats, etc.—represent the pitches of 
tones by themselves. They simply enlarge or extend the 
pitch representation of the staff. It is always a /ine or space 
that we look to for pitch, although the note which points 
out or notes the pitch wanted, is so prominent a character 
that it sometimes almost seems as if that was the pitch sign. 

‘* Well,” you will ask, ‘‘how do you account for the con- 
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flict in pitch representation of the above measures?” Simply, 
the staff is permitted there to make false representations. True 
representations in each case would require two staffs, thus: 





























But the authors knew that there would be no difficulty in 
interpreting what they meant. Beethoven knew that when 
the F was given it would be held through the measure, not- 
withstanding the touch of the F sharp, and Chopin knew 
that the A-sharp and A-natural would be heard together, 
although as a rule a line or space does not represent two 
pitches at the same moment. They made exceptions to the 
usual rule of staff representation, as they had a perfect right 
to do. | will say, in passing, that | do not see why A-sharp 
in the Chopin example is represented by an accidental—the 
signature gives that pitch all right. No accidental is needed. 

Is the idea that custom allows the staff sometimes to 
make false representations a new one to any of the readers 
of this article? It is constantly done in modulations. All 
know that there are two ways of representing keys on the 
staff, one by a signature and the other by accidentals; but 
observe the important difference between the two ways: 
when the key is represented by a signature the pitches of all 
its regularemembers are shown whether they are wanted or 
not; but when represented by accidentals (as in modulations) 
only those tones of the key that are wanted are shown; the 
others have to be ‘‘understood.” 

I remember an interesting discussion on the effect of the 
double sharp that brought out this fact very clearly. The 
statement had been made that the object of the double sharp 
was to sharp a degree of the staff already sharped, and that, 
consequently, the double sharp was only used on a line or 
space already sharped. A writer in the Messenger claimed 
that the double sharp was often used on a natural degree of 
the staff to double sharp such a degree, and several examples 
were given to prove his position. But it was easily shown 
in every case that the staff was not making a true represen- 
tation of the key in which the modulation was; on the con- 
trary, that it was showing some pitches that did not belong 
to the key. The following example is an_ illustration— 
where a modulation goes from the key of C to the key of E: 
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Here, after the key of E is established, F-natural, C-natut.l, 
and D-natural are shown by the staff, although they are not 
tones of the key. 

Here the staff makes a true representation of this musical 
phrase, and the double sharp is shown in its true use—act- 
ing upon a degree already sharped: 
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This digression is only germane to the main subject of this 
article, as showing that custom permits the staff sometimes 
to make false representations. 

Now to return: I hope the usual statement in regard to 
the staff is seen to be true, viz.: sharps and flats, as signa- 
tures, not. only affect the lines and spaces on which they are 
placed through the staff (u less contradicted), but they affect 
their octaves as well, while as accidentals their influence only 
extends to the next bar, and they do not affect the octaves 
above and below them. That they belong to lines and 
spaces is seen in the fact that they have no significance or 
value separate from them. 

There is a third example quoted, thus: 





to show that a turn is to be made. Here a staff is ‘‘understood.”’ 
The staff shown shows which spaces would be acted upon. 
| should be much gratified if those who are interested in 
this discussion would read my little book called ‘‘Don't,” 
recently published. It treats of these and kindred subjects 
more fully than can be done in an article of this kind. 
Geo. F. Root. 


MADAME PATTI ON THE VOICE. 


‘7 O attain perfection in singing, as in almost everything 

else, writes Madame Patti, one should begin at a very 
early age, and it is of the utmost importance that her first 
instruction should be the very best attainable. Above all, she 
should be thoroughly and correctly grounded in the rudi- 
ments of her art. This can only be done by one who is a 
complete master of vocal training. It is a common and very 
serious error to think that inferior teachers are good enough 
for a beginner. 

First impressions are always the most lasting, and bad 
habits and mannerisms of vocalization acquired at the outset 
can never be overcome. Many a promising young singer is 
completely ruined in this way by having for her first instruc- 
tor a wholly incompetent person. Such teachers begin at 
the wrong end. Their one idea seems to be to teach their 
pupils to sing songs or operatic arias, whereas the pupil 
should first be taught the rudiments of music. 

Her voice should then be carefully and judiciously devel- 
oped—and particularly her weak points strengthened—by 
suitable vocal exercises. That done, she should render her- 
self familiar with the works of the great masters by indus- 
triously studying them herself; by seeking diligently and 
patiently for the composer’s meaning, singing each doubtful 
passage over and over again in every variety of interpreta- 
tion, and striving most earnestly to satisfy herself as to which 
is the most in harmony with the true spirit of the composition. 

In singing, as in everything elsé, practice makes perfect. 
Those who wish to be great singers must practice untiringly. 
Hard work is the principal factor of all artistic success. 
Genius and voice count for little without it. Young women 
with operatic aspirations come to my performances and, after 
they have heard me, exclaim: 

‘**How easily Mme. Patti sings! It is no trouble to be a 
great prima donna if the gift for it is born in one!” 

Ah, they do not know the weary years | spent in study 
and practice of the most arduous character, and at an age, too, 
when other girls were thinking only of dolls and bonbons. 
| tell you there is no royal road to becoming a great singer. 

Having developed a voice, the next thing of importance is 
to preserve it. There is nothing that will spoil it or wear it 
out quicker than a use which by being excessive be- 
comes abuse. Twice a week, or three times at most, if the 
singer be in perfect health, is quite as often as one should 
sing in opera if one desires to long retain the pristine fresh- 
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ness, sweetness and power of the voice. Those prima 
donnas and tenors who sing six nights and two matinees a 
week had better make hay while the sun shines, for no vocal 
organs can long withstand so severe a strain. 

Nervousness, trouble and worry are great foes to the sing- 
ing voice. The singer should therefore have an abundance 
of sleep. She necessarily retires late, and must, therefore, 
rise late. Insufficient sleep will soon injure the nervous sys- 
tem, and through it the voice. 

Before going on the stage it is an excellent practice to gar- 
gle one’s throat with some soothing, mildly astringent lotion. 
I often do this before going on to attempt any remarkable 
flight of melody. 

here is no particular diet that is of advantage to a singer, 
but to retain her voice in perfect condition she should have 
perfect health, and should therefore avoid all indigestible or 
otherwise deleterious food. Alcoholic stimulants of any 
kind tend to irritate the throat and should be entirely ab- 
stained from. Even light wines are no exception to this rule. 
Most people are familiar with the hoarse voice of the hard 
drinker, and it is often said of such an individual that he has 
burned his throat out with drink. Even a moderate use of 
alcohol may, therefore, tend to make the voice husky. If 
from sickness or other cause alcoholic stimulus should be 
imperatively needed, a very little whisky, largely diluted with 
water, is the way in which the singer may take it with the 
least chance of injury to the throat. 


‘* AMERICA.” 

HE celebration which recently took place in Boston in 
honor of Rev. S. F. Smith, the author of the words of 
‘‘America,” serves once more to remind one of the fact that 
this country has never yet made a formal declaration of inde- 
pendence in the matter of a national hymn. That Americans 
should still be singing the air of ‘‘God save the Queen”’ on 
all patriotic occasions is not only humiliating, and a source 
of confusion, but unnecessary as well, while there exists in 
‘*Hail Columbia,” a genuine national song, whose words 
and music are both of American composition, and which 
came into existence at a great historical crisis nearly a cen- 
tury ago—the music in 1789, when it was played at Wash- 
ington’s first inauguration as the ‘‘President’s March,” and 
the words in 1798, when a war with France seemed inevit- 
able, and when Washington was summoned from his retire- 
ment to assume once morethe supreme command of thearmy. 

The fact that the air of ‘‘God save the Queen” is rendered 
as the royal anthem to the words beginning ‘‘Heil dir im 
Siegerkranz,’’ and that Italy and Denmark also use it, is only 
ancther reason why Americans should set it aside, as the 
Russians did in 1833, when they adopted the Russian hymn 
of Alexis Lvoff, now well known and introduced by Rubin- 
stein in his symphonic poem for orchestra, ‘‘La Russie.” 

A writer who was once present at a brilliant ‘‘function” 
in a European capital, at which representatives from every 
civilized country in the world were present, gives the follow- 
ing account of a part of the ceremonies: As each delegation 
came forward to perform its part in the ceremonies, the fine 
military band present played the appropriate national air. 
‘‘God save the Queen” was rendered when the represent- 
atives of England appeared, all the English present rising 
and standing. Presently it crashed forth again, this time as 
the Prussian air, and the English again rose, taking it to them- 
selves. Before long it was played as the Italian hymn, and 
the English, a little bewildered, again rose to their feet. A 
fourth time it did duty for the Danes, and the English once 
more loyally arose, and the absurdity of the thing nearly up- 
set the gravity of the occasion. But the English never knew 
that the tune was not repeated as a special honor to them, 
and to this day, probably, remember it as having been five 
times performed by way of a delicate compliment to the 
greatness of Britain. 
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We are in constant receipt of testimonials to the practical 
availability of the Visiror choir music. Our friends can 
make it still more useful by helping to make its merits 
known. 


Ir the love of ‘‘tune” in a composition indicates a primi- 
tive state of the musical intellect, as is claimed by some 
critics, how is it that the most musically cultured audience 
that can be gathered together ‘‘goes wild” over the singing 
of such simple, melodious ballads as are sung by Mr. Plun- 
ket Greene, the great Irish baritone. Will some one of the 
aforesaid critics rise and explain? 


REVOLUTIONS have always been destructive of art. Some- 
times a better art has sprung from the ruins; but, for the 
time being, its progress was checked completely. The 
French Revolution nearly destroyed the magnificent Cathe- 
drals of France, and even now the remnants are the best part 
of them. Oliver Cromwell and his Roundheads quite ruined 
the church organs of England—scarcely one was left whole 
in the Kingdom. Art, like truth, is irrepressible, and today 
we have the finest instruments the world ever saw. 


A GREAT ado has been made by a certain class of musical 
ferrets over the fact that ‘‘ Hans und Gretel,’’ Humperdinck’s 
very popular opera, contains melodies not original with the 
composer. A little inquiry at headquarters would have 
revealed to them the fact that Humperdinck does not claim 
to have written the songs in question which have thrown 
the critics into such a delirium; but that he distinctly stated 
at the beginning that he utilized some of the most popular 
of the German child-songs written by others, and wished 


language of Samoa. 


them to be credited to their proper sources. He used them 
because they were so well known in the same way that 
Flotow used ‘‘The Last Rose of Summer” in ‘‘ Martha,” 
and as other composers have often introduced into their 
works the popular songs of the day. 


Tue language of the Samoans must be a very musical 
one, judging from the specimens we have seen of it. Mr. 
Alexander Hill, of The Robert Clarke Co., of Cincinnati, has 
just received from Robert Louis Stevenson's family the last 
photograph taken of the celebrated author; Mr. Stevenson's 
favorite book, ‘‘ Kidnapped,” with autographs; and specimens 
of the language, which we have been permitted to examine. 
The following proverb will show the musical flow of the 
Notice that nearly every other letter 
is a vowel. 

‘‘E pala papa nule pola upu.” 
but words never.) 


(The rocks may rot, 


Tue Clevelanders are not quite sure whether they like 
classic music or not, as One of their critics remarks: 


A taste for abstract music is cultivated, like that for old 
cheese or olives; therefore the programs of the afternoon 
and evening performances were not interesting to the ma- 
jority present. In proof of this, it is only necessary to say 
that a slip of a girl, with a voice not yet under control, who 
sang some ballads indifferently well, was enthusiastically 
recalled after every number, while the crashing harmonies of 
Wagner, the Chinese bursts of Humperdinck’s music, with 
the accent on kettledrum and cymbal, and the symphonies 
of Brahms and Schumann were coldly received. 

As the Leader would say, ‘‘ there were ravishing strains 
in Lizst’s symphonic poem, with its Waterbury movements, 
and the medulla oblongata was especially worthy of praise.” 


Mucu has been said and written of late in regard to the 
origin of the tune ‘‘America.” John Philip Sousa, in his 
‘‘National Airs of the World,” shows very conclusively that 
it belongs to no one nation, and that most of the European 
States have it in one form or another. In this Visiror we 
give another view of the subject, and now comes the vener- 
able author of the words ‘‘ My country, 'tis of thee,” who 
suggests that, at the parting of the tribes at the time of the 
confusion of tongues, this continent was settled by some of 
the wanderers (a theory to which we alluded in a late 
Visiror), that others spread over Europe, all carrying with 
them the music of their native country, thus scattering it 
over the whole world, and that the air we now know as 
‘‘America’” was doubtless one of the melodies of the 
ancient Temple service, and was sung in Jerusalem in those 
far-away days. 

WE regret to note the fact that American composers do 
not find anything inspiring enough for their pens in Ameri- 
can history, legend, scenery, and institutions, but feel obliged 
to seek in ancient fable and fact sufficient inspiration for 
their compositions. How can we have distinctive Ameri- 
can music as long as composers rehash and revamp foreign 
subjects? We need American composers filled with Amer- 
ican inspiration. Even foreign artists regret the indifference 
manifested by American artists and musicians to the glories 











of their native land. Says M. Jean Frangois Raffaelli, one 
of the most eminent of French painters: 

| envy your American artists. They have a magnificent 
future. They have to reveal the secret of beauty to your 
noble country, to your splendid cities, to lift your people to 
the comprehension of it, to make them love it. Do not let 
a regret for old Europe linger in your heart; and that it may 
not, you must have art above you, and in all its forms. 


Tue modern method of teaching is to consider more the 
end to be attained and less of the means. Think of how 
much torture of mind and body has been inflicted on studi- 
ous humanity by the old methods. In music, exercises of 
every conceivable kind of affliction, with but little of value 
gained by it all, and in public schools the study of dead 
languages, which, if they left the student alive at the end, 
were of no practical value in the battle of life. Dr. Hanchett 
puts it forcibly and truthfully, in saying that the modern 
teacher, with his progressive contemporary of the grammar 
school, that it is better to teach German and let the pupil 
have a language ready for business or travel when he has 
acquired his ‘‘mental discipline,” than it is to teach Latin 
for the sake of mental discipline, and as a ‘‘ preparation ’’ for 
German or some other language afterward, when the pupil 
is pretty sure to find his time too much occupied to allow 
of his undertaking the study without some sacrifice that 
might have been avoided. The modern piano-teacher has 
concluded that it is pretty small business to make a pupil 
spend hours in the aggregate in holding down four keys 
while working the ring finger up and down, up and down, 
when no composer has thought it worth his while to write 
a decent piece of music in which such a maneuvre is of 
the slightest use. 


DECORATION DAY 


The thoughts which cluster around the month of May set 
the blood tingling through the veins of a soldier. Not thoughts 
of hatred, or enmity, or asperities of any kind-—these have all 
passed away with the years; but tender memories of those 
who once stood shoulder to shoulder in line of battle; of 
weary marches side by side; of days of toil and danger; of 
nights of watching on the picket line or restless sleep ‘‘on 
arms” in camp or on the tented field; of comrades fallen, 
and all the dread majesty of war, with its glorious display of 
loyalty and devotion. 

It is well that once a year at least a thought be given to 
those who, ‘‘ having offered up their last full measure of de- 
votion,’’ now rest their earthly bodies 

Beneath that low green tent 
Whose curtain never outward swings 

It is well that the flag they loved should wave over them, 
and that beautiful flowers should decorate their graves. The 
impressive services of Decoration Day can not but serve a 
useful purpose in inculcating in the hearts of all a high ap- 
preciation of what is meant by this observance, and a true 
respect for all it was designed to teach. It also is a promise 
of a loving acknowledgment of duty done, of faithfulness 
even unto death, which shall be given to all who follow in 
their footsteps whenever occasion demands. 

Without abating one iota of loyalty and devotion to ‘‘our 
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fallen brave,” and with a firm belief in the righteousness of 
the cause for which they gave their lives, yet, with ‘‘ malice 
toward none, and with charity for all,” shall we not spare 
some of our flowers for those who once were their foes, but 
who now rest quietly with them in the Silent City? 

The same flag waves over all today. The Blue and Gray 
who still survive, alike rejoice in an undivided country. For 
those who fell let sweet mercy plead, and over all their 
graves let the lovely flowers of spring shed their gentle and 
healing fragrance. 


THE CONFEDERATE’S DEAD CHILD. 


The editor of the Visiror was a participant in the follow- 
ing occurrence, and he relates the incident at this time that it 
may enforce the suggestion in his editorial on ‘‘ Decoration 
Day,” and to show that the men of the Union and Confed- 
erate armies often gave needed assistance to each other at 
humanity's call, this being but one of many instances where 
differences of opinion were laid aside by both Blue and Gray 
to do a kindly deed. 

Far up the spur of the Blue Ridge Mountains, known as 
Maryland Heights (overlooking Harper's Ferry) in lonely, 
wooded seclusion, was a rude log hut in which lived at the 
time of this incident the family of a Confederate soldier. The 
hut was situated on the Pleasant Valley side of the mountain, 
and just above on the summit of the ridge were the frowning 
guns of the Parrot Battery and the fort of which our com- 
pany had charge. 

The family was poor, and was more or less aided by the 
soldiers who gave it washing and mending and any extra 
rations they had at their disposal. The fact that the family 
was needy was all that counted, the knowledge that the 
head of the house was a ‘‘rebel”’ cutting no figure whatever. 

After a while a little child of the household was taken serious- 
ly ill. The regimental physician did all that was possible 
for her. Soldiers watched day and night by her bedside to 
carry out the doctor’s wishes and to relieve the weary, heart- 
broken mother, but all was in vain, for the little one had heard 
the Good Shepherd's voice and it could do no else but fol- 
low Him. 

There was no minister in the vicinity, and but few neigh- 
bors, but the soldiers of the Blue were determined that the 
little child of the soldier of the Gray should have.a suitable 
funeral service and preparations were made accordingly. 

We prepared some appropriate music, arranged a short 
service of readings from the Scriptures, made other neces- 
sary arrangements for the burial, and when the hour arrived, 
as many soldiers as could be spared from duty at the fort 
were permitted to attend the service. One or two brief 
prayers, in which was remembered the absent father; the 
readings, the music, and such words of comfort as were 
given us to speak, a closing prayer,'and we tenderly bore the 
young child away to the little grave we had prepared for it. 

I do not know where that family is now—most likely all to- 
gether again in a far lovelier Home than that on the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, but | know the scene has never left my memory, 
and | believe that all who participated in that kindly deed 
were made nobler and better for it. 

It may be that soon after we met this soldier of the Gray 
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upon the battle-field! who knows? | love rather to think 
that the little angel whom we both cared for kept us from 
so sad a thing as that. 


CITY NOTES. 
Mr. David Davis and Mr.-George W. Webb gave a con- 
cert at Lebanon, Ohio, last month. 


Herr Anton Schott, the distinguished German tenor, gave 
three song recitals at the Odeon April 2, 5, and 9. 

Stainer’s ‘‘Crucifixion” was admirably given at Christ 
Church April 12, by the vested choir, under the direction of 
Mr. Louis Ehrgott. 

The pupils of Miss Tekla Vigna, of the College of Music, 
gave a most excellent operatic concert at the Odeon Tuesday 
evening, March 26. 

Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson and Mr. Plunket Greene will 
give a concert at the Pike May 2, which will, doubtless, at- 
tract a large audience. 

The Troubadours is a newly organized vocal quartet, con- 
sisting of the well-known singers, O. W. Williams, Mr. Sam- 
uel Ash, Mr. R. W. Huntington and Mr. C. H. Pease. 


The Orpheus Club concert, April 25, comes too late for 
notice in this Vistror. Miss Lillian Blauvelt will be the solo- 
ist, and members of the Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. 
Froehlich, will also assist. 

The ladies of the Orchestral Association seem to favor the 
selection of Mr. Van der Stucken as conductor of the per- 
manent orchestra, while the members of the orchestra prefer 
their old comrade and friend, Mr. Henry Schradieck. 

Ysaye says of the aluminum violin that ‘‘certain things 
can be done on it that are impossible even on my Stradivar- 
ius. Some of the very high notes that ‘grince’ (squeak) on 
violins of wood are clear and pure on this instrument.” 


The Lenten Concert at the Odeon, April 12, which con- 
sisted of the performance of the oratorio of Haydn's ‘‘Pas- 
sion,” attracted a very large audience. The concert was 
given under the direction of Signor Leandro Campanari. 

Prof. George Schneider's Sixth Recital of the Sixteenth 
Season was given at his music rooms in Pike’s Opera House, 
March 30, with selections by Paradies (1712~—1795), Marcello 
(1686-1739), Jensen (1837-1879), Dvorak (1841—) and Schu- 
mann (1797-1828). : 

F. A. Lee, President and General Manager of The John 
Church Company, has gone to Boston for an extended stay 
of several weeks, looking up matters in connection with the 
Everett Piano Factory, etc. No one has yet been appointed 
to take Colonel Moore’s place as superintendent. 

Two lectures by H. E. Krehbiel, music critic of the New 
York Tribune, were given at the Odeon April 8 and 13. 
The first subject was ‘‘ Musician, Critic, and Public.” The 
second was ‘‘ Wandering Ballads’; both very useful, as well 
as entertaining. We have full reports of them, which we 
hope to give to our readers later on. 


We have received from Miss Grace Mayo, now in Berlin, 
a program of a concert given in that city soon after her ar- 
rival, by Miss Marie Mildred Marsh and the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under the direction of Prof. Karl Klindworth. 
Miss Mayo says ‘‘the concert was a great success.” Miss 
Marsh was formerly a member of Miss Clara Baur’s Con- 
servatory of Music, of this city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Guckenberger, while on their recent concert 
tour in the South, gave a concert in Birmingham, Ala., 
where they were the guests of General and Mrs. E. W. 
Rucker. A reception was given them, and the church in 


which the concert was held, though large, was unable to hold 
all who wished to attend, and many were turned away. There 
is an urgent need of good teachers in the South. The people 
are hungry for good music. 


The Symphony Club gave its second concert at the Odeon 
April 10, under the direction of Prof. Guckenberger, of the 
College of Music. The club was assisted by Mr. George 
Krueger, pianist; Mr. Morgan Stricklett, of the Conservatory 
of Music; Miss Carrie Riedinger, soprano; Miss Lulu Mad- 
dox, soprano, and Miss Lottie Best, contralto. The pro- 
gram was a most excellent one. Mr. Guckenberger believes 
in setting up high ideals for his club, and, with some slight 
exceptions, the work was well done, showing good, steady 


‘progress in both the vocal and instrumental divisions of the 


club. 


The Apollo Club gave the last of its concerts for this season 
at the Pike on the evenings of April 18 and 19, with Plunket 
Greene as soloist. The chief attraction was, of course, the 
celebrated Irish baritone. He was down for eight songs, 
the first four being in French, Italian, and German respect- 
ively. He is undoubtedly one of the best ballad singers 
living, and yet in other work he is just as acceptable. The 
beautiful Schubert ‘‘Litanei” was most effectively given; 
next to that, perhaps, was the French song, “‘ Plaisir 
d'amour,” and then ‘‘The Sands o’ Dee,” a remarkably de- 
scriptive piece of writing, The club did its best work in 
J. D. C. Parker's ‘‘Blind King” and Templeton Strong's 
‘*Now is the Month of Maying.”’ 

The concerts of the Conservatory of Music have been 
quite numerous this month. Mr. Bohlmann gave his third 
lecture recital, the subject being ‘‘Gypsy Music.” Besides 
the usual Saturday Recitals, an entertainment was given at 
the Scottish Rite Hall, which was entitled ‘‘An Evening of 
Ballads,” for declamation, with piano accompaniment, and 
compositions for two pianos. The readings were by Mr. H. 
A. Williams, of New York, with Messrs. Bohlmann and 
Evans at the pianos. The reader was clear and distinct, but 
monotonous, and failed to create any very great degree of 
enthusiasm in his audience. His ‘‘solo” selections were of 
a kindergarten character, and seemed somewhat out of place. 
The piano-playing was nicely managed, and the duets es- 
pecially pleased. 

The last of the trios of Symphony Concerts took place, as 
previously announced, April 11, 12 and 13, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Henry Schradieck. Inadequate rehearsals and the 
admittance of some new players, without rehearsal, at the 
last moment, marred to a degree what otherwise might have 
proved unusually fine performances. Mr. Schradieck did 
the best that could be done in the time allowed him, the 
musicians under him being especially pleased with his work. 
Mr. Gorno, as piano soloist, was a great surprise to the 
public; but it will be remembered that the Visrror has, at 
various times in the past, asserted that Mr. Gorno was the 
equal of many of the concert pianists who visit us, and the 
superior of most of them. We are glad to have our opinion 
so emphatically indorsed as it undoubtedly was at these 
concerts. 


Music Hall, on Friday evening, April 5, had the appear- 
ance of an old-time musical festival, being packed from 
‘‘pit to dome” on the occasion of a popular concert by 
Sousa’s Military Barid. The program was a most excellent 
one from a musical point of view, the more popular pieces 
for which this band is noted being reserved for encores, 
which were freely given. The band is in a high state of 
drill, and plays as one man. The brasses, especially, are to 
be commended for the pure, sweet tones which come from 
them. There was none of the blaring brassiness of tone 
nearly always heard in bands of this kind. A critic on one 
of our city dailies mourned the absence of strings in Sousa’s 
band, and thought that the selection from ‘‘Hans und 











Gretel” was spoiled for the want of them; but what force 
can such criticism have when written by one who could 
not distinguish between ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner”’ and 
‘Hail Columbia” in ‘‘The Band Came Back”? The band 
thoroughly enthused the immense audience with its consum- 
mate playing. Miss Currie Duke also created much enthu- 
siasm by her numbers on the violin, receiving a triple encore, 
as did Miss Barnard, the vocalist. 


HERE AND THERE. 


Mr. Benj. Guckenberger, of the College of Music, Cincin- 
nati, who uses ‘‘Practical Anthems”’ in his choir work, says: 
‘‘Both choir and congregation are delighted with the books. 
It is no trouble to keep the singers enthused and willing to 
work.” 

The National Educational Association will hold its next 
convention in Denver the early part of July, which will be 
followed by the Colorado Summer School of Science, Philos- 
ophy, Language and Music, at Colorado Springs, beginning 
July 15 and continuing until August 15. Dr. H. S. Perkins, 
president of the Chicago National College of Music, has been 
engaged as director of the music department. 


Mr. H. H. McGranahan is about closing for the season the 
work of the Choral Union at St. Louis. He has had a most 
successful year, and the progress made is very marked. Mr. 
McGranahan, in the meantime, has, in conjunction with Mr. 
Lafferty, prepared a successor to ‘‘Juvenile Class and Con- 
cert,”” which has been so largely used. ‘‘No. 2” is a great 
improvement on the first book, and is now in the hands of 
the printers. 

Rev. Wm. G. Poor, of Keene, N. H., is one of those mu- 
sical ministers who always have resources of use and interest 
for his parishioners. The Easter music of his choir (drawn 
largely from the pages of our paper) attracted much attention 
and gave great pleasure to all concerned. Would that there 
were more ministers who knew enough about music to care 
for it, and who cared enough about music to know some- 
thing about it intelligently. 


Miss Margaret Goetz has just returned to Chicago from a 
very successful tour through Florida, singing in concert at 


Jacksonville, St. Augustine, Tampa Bay, Stetson University, 


Deland and other points. During this month Miss Goetz 
will sing in lowa and Wisconsin, and on the first of June will 
leave for Europe, where she goes to arrange some analytical 
programs for next season, with Mr. George Henschel, in 
London. Miss Goetz has given over forty song recitals this 
season, and has every reason to be happy over her well- 
deserved success. 


The High School Lecture Course, Portland, Ind., closed 
with a concert April 12. The first part of the program was 
of a miscellaneous character. Readings, by Miss Lena 
Burkett and Miss Artie Bryan; singing, by Mrs. Libbie Price 
Neff and Mr. Charles F. Allen, and by a quartet of men’s 
voices, with instrumental music by the Mandolin Club. The 
second part consisted of the cantata, ‘‘ The National Flower,” 
by Mrs. Carrie B. Adams, of Terre Haute, Ind., with a full 
cast of characters. The musical conductor was Mrs. Libbie 
Price Neff, with Mrs. Edith Allen pianist. 


The seventeenth meeting of the Music-Teachers’ National 
Association will be held in St. Louis July 2, 3. 4, and 5, and 
the et appears to be good for a large attendance, es- 
pecially from the Middle, Western, and Southwestern states. 
The members of the various committees in St. Louis are 
wide awake and actively engaged in arranging the details so 
as to make the convention a success, and to give a hearty 
welcome to all members in attendance from a distance. The 
officers are: Prof. A. A. Stanley, Ann Arbor, Mich., presi- 
dent; Dr. H. S. Perkins, Chicago, secretary; Ad. M. Foerster, 
Pittsburg, Pa., treasurer. The executive committee is com- 
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osed of E. R. Kroeger and M. I. Epstein, of St. Louis, and 
3. Agramonte, of New York City, and the program com- 
mittee of Chas. Kunkel and August Waldauer, of St. Louis, 
and A. J. Gantvoort, of Cincinnati. Already considerable 
first-class talent throughout the West have volunteered to 
appear at the concerts. The secretary, Dr. Perkins, will be 
glad to give further information to interested parties. 

A strong effort is being made in the Minnesota Legislature 
to enact a law making the study of elementary vocal music 
a part of the common-school curriculum of the state. We 
believe the bill has already passed the House. Some of the 
reasons presented in support of the bill are of such general 
interest that we give them here: 1. As great a proportion 
of teachers have natural ability in the line of vocal music as 
in the line of grammar, arithmetic, penmanship, etc. 2. A 
teacher who can not sing can teach the elements of vocal 
music. Many such teachers are doing this at the present 
day. 3. A teacher who is ignorant of the theory of vocal 
music can prepare herself to teach it in one quarter of the 
time it will take to prepare herself to teach English gram- 
mar. All the normal and most of the training schools have 
special instruction given in vocal music. 4. This does not 
mean that all children must become musicians any more than 
that they shall be astronomers or orators, nor does it mean 
that the teachers must study music extensively, and be able 
to sing artistically, for it has been thoroughly demonstrated 
that the best teachers of other branches are also the best 
teachers of music, whether they can sing or not. 


NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Aug. Wm. Hoffman, the favorite piano-teacher, of St. Louis, 
and a composer well known to our readers, sails for Europe 
June 22. 

Madam Hope Glenn, a Minnesota girl, and once a pupil of 
F. W. Root, has accepted a professorship of solo singing at 
Trinity College, London. 


Ysaye, the celebrated violinist, is enthusiastic in his praise 
of the aluminum violin, and has sent the manufacturers a 
strong testimonial in its favor. 

Sir Joseph Barnby is to be congratulated upon his recovery 
from his recent severe illness. The professors and pupils of 
the Guild Hall School of Music, London, have expressed 
their appreciation of him by the presentation of a silver sal- 
ver and an autograph album. 


‘*The Colonels” is the name of a new quartet club of 
men’s voices, just organized in Richmond, Ky., with W. B 
Meeks, first tenor; T. Y. Logan, second tenor; S. S. Gun- 
lach, baritone, A. D. Flora, second bass. Hailing from 
Kentucky, the name seems very appropriate. 

Mr. John Howard, the well-known physiologist and voice- 
teacher, of New York, has been induced to forego his Euro- 
pean trip this summer, and will, contrary to his usual custom, 
remain in New York by special request, and conduct a sum- 
mer session of his school of vocal music. His address is 
321 West 59th Street. 

Miss Faustina Hodges, who died recently in Pittsburg, 
was the daughter of the late Edward Hodges, organist of 
Trinity Church, New York. She was formerly organist of 
one of the largest churches in Philadelphia. Some of het 
compositions have been very popular. E. P. Hodges, the 
mandolinist, is her nephew. 


Emil Liebling, the well-known pianist and teacher, of 
Chicago, is one of the most cultured men in the profession, 
or in any profession, as is plainly proved to any who have 
been fortunate enough to attend one of his recitals and 
lectures. He is now on a tour of the South, which can 
not fail to be of great benefit to that region of our country. 
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He has recently composed a charming canzonetta which he 
will play while in the South. The canzonetta is now in the 
printer’s hands, and will shortly appear. 


One of the best organists and teachers of music on the 
Pacific coast is Mr. H. J. Stewart, of San Francisco. He is 
deservedly popular, and his frequent organ concerts are 
largely attended. Mr. S. is a composer of high grade, as his 
various recent publications show. He is at present filling 
the chair of Professor of Harmony and Vocal Music in the 
University of the Pacific, San Jose. 





GERMAN OPERA IN CHICAGO. 


The season of German Opera that has just closed in 
Chicago was a great success both financially and artistic- 
ally. The receipts for the seven performances were equally 
as large as that of any seven performances given by the Ital- 
ian Opera Company last month. Considering the fact that 
the Italian Opera Company drew vast sums of money 
($140,000) out of the opera patrons, the financial result has 
been surprisingly large. There seems to be a very radical 
difference in the averages made by the German Opera, as 
compared with the Italian. The German Opera receipts did 
not vary over a few hundred dollars, while in the Italian 
season the difference between houses was reckoned by 
thousands of dollars. | think the reason for this is, the Ger- 
man Opera Company did not bring forward such individual 
stars as the Italian Company. Frau Rosa Sucher, the great 
Berlin prima donna, is esteemed the leading artist of the 
Company. She is rated as the greatest Wagnerian prima 
donna in the world. 

Fraulein Marie Brema was chosen over hundreds of com- 
petitors for the contralto solos at Bayreuth. She made in 
one performance a reputation that has endured the utmost 
criticism. She is young, and her voice is compared favor- 
ably with the greatest artist. Of her acting ability, the 
older Salvini styled her one of the greatest natural actresses 
he had ever seen. 

Fraulein Gadski proved a singer with the charm of youth- 
fulness in voice and appearance. Of the male singers, of 
course Max Alvary was the chief attraction, especially with 
the fair sex. No heroic tenor seems to have stronger hold 
upon the feminine affection than Alvary, and when he ap- 
peared as Siegfried he received an ovation of large propor- 
tions. The Lohengrin of Herr Roth Muhl was a surprise. 
This is said to be his best solo, and he presses the great Alvary 
in the estimation of the public. Herr Conrad Bahrens and 
Emil Fischer are known as standard artists in German 
opera. 

Mr. James F. Thompson, a singer well known to the con- 
cert stage in this city, made his first appearance in grand 
opera here in ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” and was very satisfactory. 

The chorus numbered eighty singers, most of whom are 
Germans. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor, accompanied. It is admitted that Mr. Damrosch 
possesses the art of allowing the voices of the singers to 
have some chance, even in Wagnerian music. 

Yours truly, 
THos. RICHARDS. 





LETTER FROM BERLIN. 


ISS GRACE MAYO, who is to be the Visiror’s foreign 

correspondent during her sojourn aboard, has arrived 

in Berlin. In a letter to the editor of the Visiror, after de- 

scribing her very pleasant trip across the Atlantic, she writes 
as follows of her arrival in Germany: 

After passing through the customhouse we took the 

train for Bremen, a ride of two hours across a low, flat 


country, with the most picturesque of thatched cottages, 
many of the roofs almost covered with green moss. 

The peasants, who farm the country, live in little vil- 
lages; this, they tell me, saves room, and must add to their 
comfort, and perhaps their pleasure, if any of them escape 
having the rheumatism. 

At Bremen we had two hours, which were divided be- 
tween dinner and a droschke ride. 

Bremen contains many well-preserved old buildings, and 
is a city of homes; flowers are in nearly every window;; fine 
streets and parks, and a celebrated ‘‘Rathskeller.” This is an 
old Gothic building erected in 1405-10, with a large cellar 
extending under the street. I hesitate to tell you how many 
times we have been asked if we went to the ‘‘Rathskeller,” 
and, upon saying that we only saw the outside of the build- 
ing, we are made to understand that we have missed one of 
the pleasures of our lives. The ‘‘Rathskeller,” we would call 
at home a wine and beer saloon, and | shall not miss seeing 
the inside of the next one. 

The train for Berlin, by way of Hanover, left at half-past 
one, and, after purchasing our tickets, we proceeded to find 
the train. Policemen—imposing-looking men with long 
coats, steel helmets, and nickel buttons—are everywhere. 
And so, to be sure that we were going the right way, we 
said ‘‘ Berliner Zug?” to every one of them we met, and re- 
ceived the same answer, ‘‘Second steps to the left!” We 
showed our tickets to the conductor, and he evidently 
thought that something was wrong, so he sent for another 
conductor, with a few more buttons, and, after much talk- 
ing, we were shown into a compartment, and soon were 
calmly gazing out of the windows, when back came the 
conductors, and before we knew what was the matter we 
were standing in the station surrounded by our satchels—a 
regular barricade. Something must be done! There were 
other trains, with their engines puffing away; perhaps one 
of them might be going to Berlin! 

After many questions and showing of tickets we again 
pulled ourselves into another compartment, the baggage 
was growing heavier! But my confidence was shaken, and 
so | thrust my ticket out of the door, and asked a ‘‘helmet” 
if we were in the right car. ‘‘ Nein, nein!” So out we 
piled again, and were shown another ‘‘Zug.” This time we 
were immediately locked in, and away we went, little caring 
- - were going in the direction of Berlin or the North 

ole. 

The country was very much the same as from Nord- 
haven to Bremen, and we were due in Berlin at half-past 
eight. It would be dark, and a great way from home; but 
to be happy there are some things we must not think about. 

Berlin! And. we still have our tickets, but we find they 
are taken at the gate which we pass through in going from 
the train to the station proper. 

We are next presented with a great brass ‘‘Schein” by 
more ‘‘buttons,”’ and which meant for us to take a certain 
droschke bearing the corresponding number ; then a short 
ride through what seemed to me the most beautiful streets | 
had ever seen, and we found ourselves at Potsdamer Strasse, 
103 A. That large, fine-looking white building ! Was that 
the place | was to call home? | rang the bell, and the door 
slowly opened, but not a person in sight; this surely was 
the time for courage; however, we walked in as if we were 
quite used to having doors open as by magic. Pensions are 
nearly all at the top of the house, but it was not long before 
we had eaten our supper and were safely tucked under our 
feather beds, and the next time | write twill tell you what 
we did and what we saw when we awoke. 

Grace N. Mayo. 





This notice was recently given from a rural pulpit: ‘‘ The 
pastor will preach his last sermon this evening, prior to his 
vacation, and the choir have arranged a special praise serv- 
ice for the occasion.” 
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A PUBLISHER’S WOES. 


T= oe ‘*experience” of a New York publisher is 

similar in kind to that of all others who publish sheet 
music to any extent. Though written in a humorous vein, 
it contains much solid truth. 

‘‘It is a remarkable fact that every song-writer is thor- 
oughly convinced that every effort or new production is his 
best, and is bound to catch on. It is his honest conviction, 
if the song doesn’t catch on, that it is the publisher's fault, and 
that ‘ the song was all right, but it wasn’t pushed.’ Some of 
them will continue to tell this as long as they live. Then 
they'll die, and keep on telling it in the other world. 

‘It would take a number of columns to describe and 
enumerate all the odd people that are striving for fame 
through the medium of song. An eccentric old man once 
came to me with a collection of five hundred songs, which 
he had, no doubt, accumulated during a lifetime. He had 
possibly spent twenty years endeavoring to get one of the 
tive hundred published. Under protest | listened to the 
reading of a short one of nine verses, but kicked when he 
sprang what he considered a long one on me. 

‘‘ Another experience | had was with a Second avenue car- 
driver, who took a day off to call on me. He had, no doubt, 
made a canvass of all the publishers in the city in a vain 
endeavor to have a number of parodies put in print. But 
two of the titles of songs which he submitted for publication 
speak for themselves: ‘Step Lively, Please, Change Cars; or 
Why Do They Make Us Work Twelve Hours a Day?’ and 
‘The Striking Motor-Men’s Lament.’ 

‘‘A night watchman once sent his brother to this office, be- 
cause he had to sleep during the day. The brother was a 
very bad piano-player, and worse singer. He insisted upon 
inflicting upon us a blood-curdling ballad entitled ‘She Tore 
His Heart-Strings Asunder,’ and he wanted to impress upon 
us the fact that the song had been passed upon and com- 
mended by all his friends. This, by the way, is a thing 
which has led many a poor young fellow astray. He also 
had a pathetic ditty called ‘The Pledge Which | Took Be- 
side My Poor Old Mother’s Grave, Long Years Ago, When 
But a Boy.’ I suggested that it would be hardly fair to use 
so much type for a single title. 

‘‘Among the titles submitted to us by amateur song cranks, 
| will mention the following: 

‘** His Shoes Were Full of Feet.’ (Comic.) 

‘«* You Get the Cigarettes and I'll Buy the Stove.’ 

‘* “All Night on the Steps; or, Why did | Lose My Latch- 
key?’ 

‘«*’T was a Cold Day for Reilly When the Mercury Went 
Down; or, Who Broke the Looking-glass ?’ 

‘* *Mother, Go Hide; or, Here Comes the Furniture Man.’ 

““*The Dear Old Ash-Can in the Dear Old Alley; or, 
Memories of the Past.’ 

‘‘And yet these people kick because we won't accept 
their songs for publication, and continue to complain when 
the public refuses to sing them. It's enough to drive one 
out of the business!” 


“THE HIGH SCHOOL IDEAL.” 


The following from a practical teacher and well-known 
composer is but a specimen of the many good words we are 
receiving in behalf of the ‘‘ Ideal.” 


Dear Mr, Gantvoort: 

After a careful examination of your Song Collection for School and Singing 
Societies, | can say without reserve that it is by far the best work of its kind 
| have ever seen. The class of music selected, and its practicability for the 
purposes intended, reflect great credit upon your taste and judgment as its 
editor. 

| congratulate you upon the excellence of your book, and recommend it to 
the attention of schools and societies desiring something much better than 
the usual trash found in school song-books, Very sincerely, 

CLEVELAND, March 27, 1895. Witson G, Smitu. 
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SHARPS AND FLATS. 


TimprE—The timber, wood (basswood for instance), or 
other quality of which a voice is composed. 

‘‘Were you moved by her music?” ‘‘Yes; it amounted 
to that. I think we should have kept the flat for another 
year if it hadn’t been for her.” 


OrGAN—A newspaper; also a wind instrument run by a 
crank. It was while seated at an organ that Sir Arthur 
Sullivan bewailed the ‘‘Lost Chord.” 


‘‘Ah,” remarked the great musician, as he walked the 
floor with his howling offspring in his arms, ‘‘it is much 
easier to compose a grand opera than a howling baby!” 


‘*Her voice doesn't display any remarkable range,”’ said 
the first-nighter. ‘‘Why do you advertise her as a high 
soprano?” ‘‘She costs me five hundred a week,” replied 
the manager. 

Speaking of the hardships of some of our clergy, an ex- 
change remarks: ‘‘Ilt may comfort some of our poorly paid 
pastors if they should inquire what was the average salary 
of an Apostle?” 

Convincep.—‘* You aver,” said the black-browed bandit, 
‘that you are the celebrated cantatrice Mme. Squalkina 
Prove it, and you are free. Never shall it be said that a Cut- 
taweezanda would offer indignity to an opera soprano. It 
is against all the tenets of the profession.” 

‘*How shall I prove my identity?” asked the captive. 

‘‘By singing, of course.” 

‘“‘What! Sing in this cave? No boquets! No steam 
heat! And not a cent in the box office! Never.” 

‘“‘Gentlemen,” said the bandit, ‘‘it is evident that the lady 
is what she claims to be. Escort her to the nearest village 
and set her free.” 


A funny incident occurred at a choir rehearsal in one of 
the fashionable Milwaukee churches not long ago. They 
were preparing for the following Sunday morning a beauti- 
ful selection, the first words of which were, ‘‘I am a Pil- 
grim."" It so happened that the music divided the word 
pilgrim and made a pause after the first syllable. The effect 
was most amusing. The soprano sang in a high key ‘‘I am 
a Pil’—, and then stopped. The alto repeated ‘‘I am a 
Pil—.”" The tenor acknowledged that he was a ‘‘Pil,” and 
when the base came thundering in with the like declaration, 
‘*! am a Pil—,” it was too much for the gravity of the singers, 
and they roared. No amount of practice could get them 
past the fatal pause without an outburst, and the piece had 
to be given up. 


CURIOUS INCIDENTS IN A SINGING-TEACHER’S 
EXPERIENCE. 
BY JOHN HOWARD. 


S I was sitting alone in my studio, on Union Square, 

some years ago, | heard a very gentle knock, and opened 

the door. There stood before me a lady, accompanied by 
a lad just entering manhood. 

In a most natural way she asked if she and her son could 
enter the room and speak with me, adding that she could 
refer to General Roger A. Prior, then of Brooklyn, and 
wished to speak on business. I! replied that! knew well 
General Prior's reputation, but, without that knowledge, 
should be glad to talk with her, of course. 

While | spoke she gazed intently at her son, who appeared 
not able to keep his hands still, from his extreme nervous- 
ness. They came in, and the conversation continued, while 
| became more and more puzzled. All my questions were 
answered intelligently and promptly; but she did not once 
look at me, except while speaking herself. She turned to 
to her son while | was speaking. 


I asked the young man a direct question. Instantly his 
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whole frame stiffened, his chest swelled, his face grew red, 
his veins became swollen; and, with a mighty effort, he 
hoarsely whispered ‘‘ Yes.” 

| understood at once that the mother was wholly deaf, the 
son an almost speechless stammerer, who had been inter- 
preting with his fingers for his mother’s benefit. | did not 
see them again. 

il. 


A very refined lady pupil once stopped her lesson to say, 
‘‘Mr. Howard, wil! you explain to me why I can not hear 
my canary sing? I stand before his cage, and can see his 
little throat swell, and my sister and mother tell me that he 
is a beautiful singer; but | can not hear a sound.” 

| told her about the cochlea theory of Helmholtz, and said 
that, if that theory were true, it must be that some of the 
little filaments attuned to the higher notes of the canary were 
missing or injured. But still, at this day, | do not under- 
stand how she could so accurately deliver the vowels of 
both speech and song; for they are decided by overtones, 
some of which lie far above the notes of the canary. 


Ill. 


One day a middle-aged, short and honest-eyed German 
came into my room, carrying an accordion and wearing a 
linen duster. It was one of our severest winter days. He 
said that he was in great distress, and must part with his 
beloved instrument, though, even if | did accept his price for 
it, he must play upon it one parting tune. Without waiting 
for an answer, he stood in a corner and played really well. 

‘‘What is the price?’ | asked, with ready sympathy. 
‘‘One dollar,” he replied. I handed him the dollar, and 
said, ‘‘Keep the instrument, and let me ask you, Have 
you no thicker coat than that?” ‘‘No, sir,” he replied, shiv- 
eringly; ‘‘and | am very cold.’’ ‘‘See here; I’ve got an old 
coat you could wear, and here it is." He put it on, and, 
with a most touchingly grateful air, backed out of my 
presence. About two weeks afterward, on a still worse 
winter day, | saw my starving artist emerging from another 
studio, with the same linen duster on his back, the very 
same tear in his eye, and the same accordion under his 
sinister elbow! 

321 West Fifty-ninth St., New York. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


The following just and discriminating review of ‘‘Don’t” is by the cul- 
tured editor of Music, Mr. W. S. B. Mathews, and appeared in his journal 
for April : 

‘« Don’t.’’ Applied to certain terms in Musical Theory, that seem to the 
writer to be incorrectly used or defined. By Geo. F. Root, Mus. Doc. 16mo, 
paper, pp. 104. This little book is the outcome of a series of articles run- 
ning in THe Musica Visiror for more than a year past. In each chapter Dr. 
Root takes up the misuse of a single term and shows the more excellent way. 
The carelessness of musicians, even in high standing, is very great. While 
iny one of these gentlemen would answer without a moment's hesitation that 
music is something which has to be heard, and its peculiarities and entities 
recognizable by ear, and by ear only, and are represented in accordance with 
the system of notation arrived at empirically as a result of several centuries’ 
experiment, they will nevertheless use terms in teaching and in ordinary con- 
versation as if the entities of music were determinable by the manner of their 
representation, and as if the eye were the final arbiter. This is one result 
of our faulty method of elementary musical training, in which the eye cuts 
entirely too large a figure and the ear entirely too small—if any at all ; it is 
also due to the force of habit, and so strong is this that even the teachers 
who know how these things should be yet use terms incorrectly without 
being aware of it. Mr. Root’s work has decided value, and it is a pity that it 
could not reach a still wider circle of teachers than it will. The more promi- 
nent teachers of the pianoforte, knowing Dr. Root mainly as writer of popu- 
lar songs and elementary treatises on singing and class teaching, do not all 
of them understand the work he has done towards clearing up elementary 
musical terminology. Beginning as a disciple of the late Dr. Lowell Mason, 
who first began to set our elementary terminology of music in order, he has 
devoted many years to simplifying and putting in order. 

“Analytical Harmony.’’ A Theory of Musical Composition from the 
Composer’s Standpoint. By A. J. Goodrich, author of ‘‘ Complete Musical 
Analysis,” etc. pp. 404. An expert in music who had been told ten years 
ago that the United States had sufficiently advanced in the study and practice 
of musical art to produce a writer whose views and methods would command 
respect in Europe, would have smiled incredulously, if not sneeringly. But 


the facts are, that a comparatively young man had even then so far mastered 
the spirit and technique of the greatest tone-masters as to be able to interpret 
them successfully. Prof. Goodrich, by the publication of his ‘‘ Musical Anal- 
ysis,” at once sprang to the front rank of teachers and exponents of the art of 
melodious expression. This work found its way into the highest circle of 
musical art abroad, and soon obtained a recognition as an authority in school 
and conservatory of professional grade. The work under notice is an advance 
upon ‘‘ Musical Analysis,” and indicates a stronger and wider understanding 
of the relation of tones. The author is not of the conventional, rule-bound 
stripe in his treatment of the many topics covered by the term harmony, but 
led by an earnest, persistent desire to resolve the problems and intricacies of 
music composition in a practical, inductive manner. There is no want of the 
ideal in his temperament—one can scarcely be a good musician without that, 
but his idealism is an impulse and inspiration, and imparts a warm coloring 
to his style and illustrations. He is a modest man withal. After accomplish- 
ing so much for American music he seems content to say that as a system it is 
but an evolution during the centuries, and that ‘‘the theorist has but little 
to do beyond presenting fhe material of composition and showing how this 
has been employed.’’ The work is richly filled with illustrative examples 
from the simplest forms of composition to those of augmented chords, transi- 
tion harmonies, dissonances, and of the sonata form. 

The work is adapted to the use of the advanced musician, the student of 
musical composition, the teacher who would be conversant with the highest 
range of his or her art, and its value as a treatise of positive utility to these 
may be said to be unsurpassed by any other work of a like nature in print.— 
Phrenological Journal, New York. 

Prof. Sloane, in his Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, reaches in the April Century 
an absorbingly interesting period of Napoleon’s Life—namely, the rise of the 
conqueror, Bonaparte being now seen on a —_ proportionate to his powers. 
The splendid campaign against Italy is undertaken, and the conquest of Pied- 
mont and Milan and the struggle for Mantua are narrated, and the sources of 
Napoleon’s power with his enemies, and of his influence at home, are clearly 
indicated. The frontispiece of the number is the portrait by Gros of Bona- 
parte at Arcole. It was painted in Italy in 1797, at the solicitation of Jose- 
phine. Among the embellishments are many pictures by French and American 
artists, besides portraits, and a map of northern Italy, etc. The same number 
of the Century contains also a portrait of Madame Réjane by Krohg, a Scan- 
dinavian artist, together with an appreciative page by Mr. Justin Huntly 
McCarthy. Of the fiction in the number, Mr. Marion Crawford’s ‘‘ Casa Brac- 
cio” sails into smoother waters, and introduces to the reader Mr. Crawford’s 
well-known character, Paul Griggs, and deals with the carnival season in 
Rome ; Mrs. Burton Harrison’s ‘‘An Errant Wooing,” presents her characters 
at a typical bullfight in Seville. There are three short stories : ‘A Search for 
an Ancestor,”’ by Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, which recounts a social transformation 
in New York ; “‘A Faithful Failure,” by George |. Putnam, which deals with 
an army type ; and ‘‘An Innocent Offender,” by Alice Turner, a humorous 
story of New England life. 


THE ORIGIN OF FAMILIAR TUNES. 


¢¢ A NTIOCH” is partly taken from ‘‘The Messiah,” the 
middle portion being from the air ‘‘ Comfort ye.” 
The rest of the tune is by Dr. Lowell Mason. 

‘Christmas’ was originally an air in ‘‘Siroe” (‘‘Non vi 
piacque "’), which was written in 1728. The air was after- 
ward adapted to English words (‘‘He was eyes unto the 
blind”’), and published in a collection of Handel's in 1782. 
~ ‘Austria’ was written by Haydn for a national hymn, and 
was afterward used as the theme of a set of variations. 

‘*Bethany ” is strikingly similar to the ballad ‘‘ Oft in the 
stilly night.”’ 

‘*Mendelssohn ”’ (‘‘ Hark, the herald angels sing’’) is from 
the cantata ‘‘ Gott ist Licht,” written in 1840. 

‘*Mozart”’ is the ‘‘Dona nobis pacem” from Mozart's 
First Mass. 

‘*Seymour”’ is taken from Weber’s opera ‘‘Oberon.” 
It was arranged as a hymn tune by T. B. Mason, a brother 
of Dr. Lowell Mason. The melody and harmony only has 
been incorporated into the tune, the original rhythm being 
entirely discarded. It can be found in the first number of 
the opera. 

‘‘Herald’’ will be found in the overture to Herald’s opera 
**Zampa.”” 

‘*Luther’s Hymn,” (‘‘Great God, what do I see and 
hear?”’) has erroneously been attributed to Martin Luther. 
It was originally a secular song, and was found in Joseph 
Klugg’s ‘‘Gesangbuch,” published in Wittenberg, 1535. As 
the hymn, as well as the tune, is also attributed to Luther, it 
may not be amiss to state that the first stanza is by the Rev. 
Bartholomeus Ringwaldt (1530-1599). The remaining three 
stanzas are by the Rev. William Bengo Collyer, D.D. (1782- 
1854). The hymn is an imitation of the ‘‘ Dies ire.” 
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DOLOROSO (MEMORIAL MARCH.) By “ Winthrop.” 
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Evening Song. 


HYMN ANTHEM. 


FRED. L. MOREY. 


Tranquillo. 
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Mrs. R. N. TURNER. (FOR MEN'S VOICES J. R. MURRAY. 
Melody in 2d Tenor. 
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Summer Session of the 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Dr. Geo. F. Root, Founder. 
Frederic W. Root, Director. 
Dr. Ropert GoLtppeck in charge of Piano Depart 
ment, and a full Corps of Teachers. 


Voice Culture, Piano, Violin, Harmony 
and Composition, Notation, Methods, Lec- 
tures, Recitals, Concerts, and a Grand Mu- 
sical Festival, with Madame Lillian Blauvelt and 
other distinguished soloists. 

Silver Lake Assembly, Wyoming Co., N.Y. (a beau 
tiful resort), July 24 to August f%. 

®*@® Send for Circular. 

FREDERIC W. ROOT, 
243 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


C. J. KREHBIEL & CO. 


248-250 WALNUT ST., CINCINNATI. 


NE of the Most Complete ., 
. . Offices in the West. , 


Makes a specialty of the 
** Printing and Binding of 
Music and Music Books. 


The Johu Church Co.’s work is done by this house. 





~- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS BY 
The John Church Company, 


Mandolin Chords 


AND HOW TO PLAY 
ACCOMPANIMENTS. 


\ collection of chords in the principal major and 
minor keys with diagrams of Mandolin fingerboard. 
A quick method of learning to play accompaniments, 
intended for those who have not time to take lessons 


By CHARLES E. PRATT. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS 


ANNIVERSARY SONGS for 1895, 


SERIES L. 


An entirely new collection of Songs for Anniver 
saries of the CHEURCH and SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
Endeavor" and *‘ Epworth’’ Gatherings, ete., etc 


PRICE, 5 CENTS PER COPY. 


Al BAPTISMAL SERVICE. 


\rranged under the direction of 


Rev. R. 8S. MACARTHOR, D.D., by 
Rev. C. H. WHEELER. 


Consisting of Responsive Readings with suitable 
music for use in connection with the Ordinance of 
Baptism 

PRICE, 5S CENTS PER COPY. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGU: 


200 Wabash Avenue. 


THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 
Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 
For catalogues, address 
MISS CIARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
S. E. Cor, 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O. 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, . 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 16048,aa. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be tr REMEMBERED: 

That on the Zist day of March, 1895, Geo. F. Root, 
of the United States, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Musical Composition, the title or description 
of which is in the following words, to wit: 

JENNIE LYLE. 
Song and chorus by Geo. F. Root. 
The John Church Company, Cincinnati, 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting Copy 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from April 23, 1895. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
Copy RIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 16049 aa. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be tr REMEMBERED: 

That on the 2ist day of March, 1895, F. W. Root, of 
the United States, has deposited in this Office the title 
of a Musical Composition, the title or description of 
which is in the following words, to wit: 

LET ME GO. 
Sacred song by F. W. Root. 
The John Church Company, Cincinnati, 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting Copy 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from April 20, 1895. 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
CoPpyRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 16050 aa. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be Ir REMEMBERED: 

That on the 2Ist day of March, 1895, Geo. F. Root, 
of the United States, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Musical Composition, the title or description 
of which is in the following words, to wit: 

COLU MBIA’S CALL 
Song and chorus by Geo. F. Root 
The John Church Company, Cincinnati, 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting Copy 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from April 10, 1895. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 16051 aa. WASHINGTON 
To wit, Be ir REMEMBERED : 

That on the 21st day of March, 1895, Geo. F. Root, of 
Chicago, I11., has deposited in this Office the title of a 
Book, the title or description of which is in the fol 
lowing words, to wit: 

THE BLUE BIRD: 

A Collection of Music for Day and Sunday-Schools, 
Juvenile Singing Classes, and the Sucial Circle, 
Being the Spring Number of 
‘Our Song Birds,”’ 

By Geo. F, Root and B. R. Hanby. 

The John Church Company, Cincinnati, 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conform 
ity with the laws of the United States respecting 

Copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress 
In renewal from March 30, 1895, 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 2419 aa. WASHINGTON, 
To wit, Be Ir REMEMBERED: 

That on the 7th day of January, 1895, Geo. F. Root 
and Geo. Haywood, of the United States, have Gepee- 
ited in this Office the title of a Musical Composition, 
the title or description of which is in the following 
words, to wit: 

WHEN MY SHIP COMES IN. 
Written and Composed by Geo. Haywood 
Arranged by Geo. F. Root. 

The John Church Company, Cincinnati, 
the right whereof they claim as authors, in conform 
ity with the laws of the United States respecting Copy 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal from February 5, 1895. 











LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
CoryRiIGuT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFicr, 


No. 2450 aa. WASHINGTON 


To wit, Be 1T REMEMBERED: 

That on the 7th day of January, 1895, Geo. F. Root, 
of the United States, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Musical Composition, the title or description 
of which is in the following words, to wit: 

AWAY, AWAY, THE TRACK IS WHITE! 
Quartette. 
Geo. F. Root, 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting Copy 
rights. A. R. SPOF FORD, 
Librartan of Congress 
In renewal from February 12, 1895. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 414 aa. WASHINGTON. 

To wit, Be 1r REMEMBERED ; 

That on the 2d day of January, 1895, Geo. F. Root, 
of Chicago, I11., has deposited in this Office the title 
of a Book, the title or description of which is in the 
following words, to wit: 

THE FOREST CHOIR: 

A Collection of Vocal Music for Young People, 
embracing ‘‘ Our Song-Birds’ Singing School,’’ Music 
for Concert, School and Home, and ae Hymns, 

Anthems and Chants, for Worship, 
By Geo. F. Root. 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, 


the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 

with the laws of the United States respecting Copy 

rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal from January 23, 1895. 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 6796 aa. WASHINGTON 
To wrt, Be rr REMEMBERED: 

That on the 29th oT of January, 1895, Geo. F. Root, 
of the United States, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Musical Composition, the title or description 
of which is in the following words, to wit: 

HOME AGAIN RETURNING. 
Words by Mattie Winfield, 
Music by Geo. F. Root, 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting Copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal from March 5, 1895. 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 


No. 8851 aa. WASHINGTON, 


To wit, Be tr REMEMBERED: 

That on the llth day of February, 1895, Geo. F. 
Root, of the United States, has deposited in this Office 
the title of a Musical Composition, the title or de. 
scription of which is in the following words, to wit 

1 ASK NO MORE. 
Song and Chorus by Geo. F. Root. 
The John Church Company, Cincinnati, 
the right whereof he claims as oo in conform- 
ity with the laws of the United States respecting 
Copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from February 14, 1895. 
LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OP AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
CoPpYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 13568 aa. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be rr REMEMBERED: 

That on the 7th day of March, 1895, James R. Mur- 
ray, of the United States, has deposited in this Office 
the title of a Musical Composition, the title or de- 
scription of which is in the following words, to wit: 

BABY’S GONE TO SLEEP. 

Song and Chorus. 
Words by W. D. Smith, Jr. 
Music by James R. Murray. 
The John Chureh Company, Cincinnati. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting Copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal from March 28, 1895. 





